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A REAL TIMBER SHORTAGE already exists in 
the United States. It is due to idle forest 
lands. Full use of their growing power is the only 
way to make ends meet, on a basis of sufficient 
timber supplies. 

Idle forest lands are in themselves harmful, since 
they mean lowered wealth production; and the de- 
pressing effect of this falls most heavily on the rural 
communities where such lands abound. 

Intensive forest culture applied to the equivalent 
of our entire present forest area is essential to meet 
the country's permanent timber requirements. Agri- 
cultural demands will not require the cutting down 
of this area for cultivation. 

Although it already pays to grow forests in vari- 
ous regions, the spread of timber-growing must be 
accelerated by public action or the remedy will come 
too late to meet the public needs. 

The urgent first steps called for are the pr^ec- 
tion of all forest lands against fire, better tax Taws 
applicable to growing forests, more publicly owned 
forests, public aid to tree planting, nation-wide edu- 
cation in forestry, and research to develop improved 
methods of growing and using timber. 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF OUR TIMBER? 

TO THE VOYAGEURS and colonists of the seventeenth century, 
America appeared a vast, unbroken forest* Even after the full 
extent of the prairies and great plains and western deserts be- 
came known, geographers found that over 820 million acres, or nearly 
half of our land area, originally bore commercial timber. For two 
and a half centuries these forests were cleared for cultivation or cut 
for lumber in the universal belief that the supply of timber was in- 
exhaustible. But to-day a shortage of wood, growing more acute 
every year, thrusts itself to the front as one of the vital economic 
problems which the present generation of Americans must solve. 

A map (Fig. 1) showing the timber which is left tells the story. 
About 30 per cent of the original virgin stand is still uncut and 
contains probably 1,600 billion board feet of merchantable saw 
timber. To this may be added possibly 600 billion feet in the form 
of leavings or new growth on the old cuttings. The most important 
fact, however, is that 75 per cent of the remaining virgin timber and 
over 60 per cent of all the timber we have is west of the Great 
Plains. In all except the States of the far West and the far South, 
the exhaustion of timber as a national resource has largely run its 
course. 

WHY ARE LUMBER PRICES RISING? 

The needs of the American consumer of wood are not answered 
by saying that certain parts of the country contain enough timber 
to supply the present rate of cutting for 30 or 40 years longer. 

1 
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It may be said with almost equal weight that there are vast forests 
in Siberia and South America. Every user of lumber knows that 
lumber cost has increased enormously during the last 25 years. 
The retail price of construction lumber has doubled within little 
more than a single decade; during the last 80 years the price of 
lumber has advanced three and a half times as fast as the average 
price of all staple commodities. The cost of lumber has already be- 
come so high that the per capita consumption has decreased nearly 
40 per cent. Notwithstanding the substitution of other materials, 
there is to-day a large unsatisfied demand for wood in the Eastern 
and Central States, where the great bulk of our forest products is 
consumed. This is evidenced by the shortage of a million homes, by 



RELATIVE STANDS OF SAW TIMBER BY STATES 




Fig. 1. — Most of our standing timber is in the South and West. The Middle 
Western and Northeastern States, though our largest consumers of timber, 
are far from producing the timber they use. 

the construction of smaller and poorer dwellings, by the reduced 
use of needed lumber for farm improvements. For two-thirds of the 
American people a " timber famine ? ' is not a distant or hypothetical 
thing. It is here. 

Looking beyond fluctuating markets and war aftermaths, the 
fundamental reason for the advancing price of lumber is the steady 
rise in the cost of transporting it. The constant migration of the 
sawmills from one virgin forest to another has carried them farther 
and farther away from the average consumer of their products. In 
1920, 28 States produced less lumber than they consumed, and only 
9 States, all in the South or West, cut a substantial quantity of 
lumber in excess of their own requirements. So far apart have the 
main lumber consuming and lumber producing centers become that 
our annual freight bill on lumber has reached $250,000,000. Many 
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populous States now pay out from $10,000,000 to $28,000,000 annu- 
ally to import the lumber which they require. 

It is a far cry back to the clays when $2 per thousand feet paid 
the freight on lumber shipped down the Hudson liiver to New York, 
or down the Susquehanna to Philadelphia. Panama freighters now 
bring yearly hundreds of millions of feet of everyday construction 
lumber 0,500 miles from the Pacific coast to the northern Atlantic 
ports. (Fig- 2.) Their charter rate of $16 per thousand feet, plus 
$2 or $3 more for inland distribution b^ rail, is setting a level of 
lumber costs still higher than any which has previously existed. 
And, inevitably, higher distributing costs and profits pyramid upon 
each increase in lumber freights. Inevitably, as the source of timber 
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Fio. 2. — Panama freighters now bring hundreds of millions of feet of everyday con- 
struction lumber yearly 6,500 miles from the Pacific coast to the northern Atlantic 
oorls. 



becomes more contracted and more distant, as the competitive 
marketing of lumber from different producing regions becomes more 
restricted, its cost to the consumer goes up. Not quantity but avail- 
ability is the true measure of timber exhaustion. Lumber is steadily 
becoming more dear because the timber supply remaining is less and 
less available to the average consumer. 

WHAT HAS BECOME OF OUR TIMBERED LAND? 

Out of every 10 acres of the virgin forest which Columbus dis- 
covered, 4£ acres have passed under the plow; 4 acres more have been 
cut over but still lie untitled — an aggregate area over 10 times the 
State of New York. Of the 4 acres, 3 contain culled timber, second- 
growth timber, or young trees, often scattered and incomplete to be 
sure, but enough to represent some small degree of forest replace- 
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ment. The fourth acre is the idle acre, the acre which has been so 
denuded and burnt that it is producing nothing. The idle quarter 
of our cut-over forest lands represents 81,000,000 acres, mainly in 
the Eastern States and much of it within a stone's throw of great 
lumber-using centers like Boston, Pittsburgh, and Detroit. 

While most of our virgin timber is gone, most of our forest land 
remains. And as the map in Figure 3 shows, the bulk of it lies 
east of the Mississippi Eiver, in the very States having the densest 
population and the most highly developed wood-using industries. 
Even New York and Pennsylvania contain 40 per cent of forest land. 
Most of the Southern States have 50 per cent or more. In New 
Hampshire the amount is 60 per cent, and in Maine it exceeds *75 



RELATIVE AREAS OF FOREST LANDS BY STATES 




Fig. 3. — Though the original forests have largely disappeared, we still have 
plenty of forest land, if rightly used, to grow the timber we need ; and the 
most of this land is in the East, where timber is most needed. 



per cent. In the condition of these forest lands of the Eastern States 
lies the root of the problem. Lumber has become dear to the eastern 
consumer, not because virgin forests were freely cut, but because the 
land which the logger left behind is so largely land without a crop. 

The idea still prevails that much more forest land will pass into 
tillage. While this is true in certain regions, like the southern river 
bottoms, it is more than doubtful when our forest areas are con- 
sidered as a whole. The main increases in improved farm land 
during the last 10 years came from nonforested regions. Further- 
more, the tide of cultivation ebbs as well as flows. The acreage of 
idle lands in many Eastern States has been swelled by abandoned 
farms. The last census showed that 20 States had lost in cultivated 
land, and these losses were mostly within their original forest areas, 
New England now has less farm land by 13 per cent than at the time 
of the Civil War. 
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Our remaining forests of all sorts are being cut at the rate of 
about 10,000,000 acres a year. A million acres are stumped and put 
under the plow each year; but nearly an equal area of old plow land, 
at one point or another, reverts each year to pine seedlings, brush, 
or barrens. Many a piece of old New England mow land is now a 
white-pine lot. Many a former cotton plantation is now in "old- 
field " pine. However the pendulum may swing from year to year, 
in the long run timber appears to be the only practicable crop on not 
far from one- fourth of the soil of the United States. 

WHY IS IDLE LAND A MENACE? 

Aside from the loss which falls upon the every-day user of lumber 
when he is compelled to import his requirements from distant sources 
instead of obtaining them near at hand, practically every forest 
region in the United States is experiencing to-day the local effects 
of idle or half-productive land. These effects are the more disas- 
trous in the degree that the successful farm can not follow the logging 
camp. First the sawmills and then the secondary wood-using plants 
move out, taking most of the industrial population with them. Such 
farms as have been established lose their local markets. Towns pass 
into decadence or disappear altogether. 

A forest town in Pennsylvania grew up about 1890 around a' 
sawmill and a large tannery. In its prime it contained a hundred 
houses, with stores, town hall, a church, and a school. With the 
exhaustion of the surrounding timber the tannery moved out, and 
the sawmill was dismantled after a life of 30 years. The town site, 
with the houses, stores, and public buildings, was sold for $5,000. 
It is to-day a deserted village with only the State forest ranger left. 

A Michigan township had 177 people in 1890. During the next 
20 years its extensive pine forests were cut and manufactured at a 
thriving town with several sawmills. In 1900 it had 1,927 inhabi- 
tants; in 1920, 568. When the pine was gone, the only railroad 
was pulled up. Another Michigan township had a population of 
2,042 in 1900, supported by a hardwood chemical factory and a 
smelting plant for charcoal and iron. Both plants closed when the 
hardwood timber was exhausted, and in 1920 the population had 
dwindled to 780. 

These are but examples of what has happened at many points 
in the northern Lake States, the Pennsylvania Alleghenies, the 
mountains of West Virginia, and the southern pineries. Loss of 
industry, depopulation, and the tearing up of railroads have fol- 
lowed in the train of forest destruction and the idleness of land. 
Often indeed sawdust piles and clusters of rotting buildings are all 
that remain. Taxable values shrink enormously and the heavy tax 
burdens imposed upon the property left are inadequate to support 
community needs. Often indeed large areas of over-taxed logged- 
off land revert to the State. Isolation and impoverishment overtake 
the folk who remain, and social degeneracy is not far behind. 

To many rural communities the idleness of this forest land means 
economic and social bankruptcy. In every region where the com- 
mercial cutting of timber for any class of products is still active, 
the acreage or cut-over forest land is gaining rapidly over the 
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rate of clearing and settlement. In many regions the area of de- 
nuded and idle forest land is piling up each year by the hundreds 
of thousands of acres. Wholly aside from the loss of unreplaced 
forests, the aggregate of local depopulation and bankruptcy is a 
menace to national strength that can no longer be ignored. 

Forestdale, Vt., is an example of another sort of forest com- 
munity. It has had a wood-turning factory for ^75 years. Instead 
of moving out, this institution has increased in size- and in the 
variety of its products and now employs 200 workers. Eight thou- 
sand acres of forest land, more and more carefully managed, in- 
sures a perpetual supply of raw material. Many of the employees 
own their own homes and the labor turnover is less than 5 per cent 
a year. The continuous use of forest land insures a permanency 
of industry, of population, and of community life. It is essential, 
where the land is not better suited for other purposes, to the kind 
of rural community and the type of rural citizenship of which the 
United States stands in need. 

HOW MUCH TIMBER DO WE NEED? 

The United States leads the nations of the earth in the use of 
wood. We consume nearly half of the world's cut of lumber and 
two-fifths of all the forest products which it produces. The quan- 
tity, variety, and cheapness of our timber have led to its use in our 
homes, industries, and commerce to a degree that is without parallel 
in human history. 

Ninety-eight per cent of our rural dwellings and from 59 to 98 
per cent of our urban dwellings, varying in the different States, are 
still built of wood. From 25 to 28 billion board feet of lumber 
are used annually in building and construction, the farmers being 
the largest consumers and 9 billion shingles are laid annually in roof- 
ing these homes and other structures. Another 6 billion feet of 
lumber are manufactured yearly into crates and boxes to carry our 
commerce. Our railroads normally reauire from 100 to 125 million 
wooden ties annually. Our mining industry could not live without 
timber, and consumes nearly 300 million cubic feet of stulls and lag- 
ging every year. A hundred million cords of fuel are cut annually 
from our forests and woodlots. To support a per capita consumption 
of paper which is double that of any other nation, we cut 5 million 
cords of pulpwood from our forests every year, and still import 
from Canada and other foreign sources over half of our paper or 
paper-making materials. 

And so on, down a long and constantly growing list. It is seldom 
realized how much of our timber goes into industrial use — for the 
manufacture of furniture, sash and doors, automobiles, agricultural 
implements, cooperage, and so forth. There are 53 categories of 
manufacturers, down to tobacco pipes, which depend upon wood. 
They include many of America's most distinctive and most boasted 
industries. They utilize nearly half of our total cut of large tim- 
ber, more than similar industries consume in the rest of the world 
combined. All told, we take nearly 22| billion cubic feet of wood 
from our forests annually. This is divided almost equally between 
timber of saw-log size and the smaller products, but is equivalent 
roughly to 53 billion board feet. 
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While the pineh of high prices has greatly redueed the per eapita 
consumption of lumber in the United States, this has not been with- 
out some gains. A part of the lumber formerly used in construc- 
tion has been advantageously replaced by metals, cement, or clay 
products. A part of the wood formerly used for fuel has been re- 
placed by eoal, oil, or electricity. Further substitutions for wood, 
doubtless on an increasing scale, must be expected. In the main 
they are desirable, for they represent more durable types of con- 
struction and higher standards of living. We have bid good-by to 
the plank sidewalk and the wooden railroad bridge, and we hope 
never to see thein again. 

Higher costs and technical research are also teaching us to utilize 
our timber with greater, economy, to waste less in the logging camp 
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Fig. 5. — Through preservative processes the average life of the railroad tie is pro- 
longed many times. A great deal of pioneer experimentation in this line is con- 
ducted at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 



and sawmill, to convert the refuse of the lumberman into raw ma- 
terial for the paper maker, to save loss at the refabrication plant by 
sawing logs into the sizes which can be reworked for furniture or 
vehicle parts with the least waste, and to prolong the life of railroad 
ties, mine timbers, and telegraph poles by preservative treatment. 
(Figs. 4 and 5.) By sueh savings it is possible to reduce the yearly 
drain upon our forests by 0 or 7 billon board feet, while still obtain- 
ing the same economic service from them. This is equivalent to the 
present annual growth of wood on 170 million acres of forest land. 

Rut after all has been said, too little wood is being used in the 
United States to-day. We are paying the penalty for idle forest 
lands in unbuilt homes, poorly improved farms, and an uncertain 
future for many industries. It is impossible to" say exactly how 
mueh timber the United States does need. The nations of the Old 
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World which are advancing industrially require more wood from 
decade to decade, not less ; and we are preeminently an industrial 
nation. We have a tremendous inherent demand for forest-grown 
material. We have developed national habits and industries fostered 
by unprecedented supply of cheap timber. We are already com- 
pelled to curtail its use, and we are suffering from the curtailment. 
Undoubtedly we must curtail still more before we can reach a stable 
basis of timber supply. Substitute other materials as far as they 
will go ; employ every device to eke out the stump age we now have — 
yet the* enforced reductions in the use of wood will unquestionably 
entail serious losses in many phases of American life. Our present 
consumption of timber is the very least that should be taken as the 
basis for a national policy of reforestation; and even this amount 
will necessitate a steady reduction in per capita consumption as the 
population grows. 

HOW CAN OUR TIMBER NEEDS BE SUPPLIED? 

The United States has obtained its timber hitherto mainly from 
a temporary and exhaustible supply. Just as we have drained one oil 
field after another, we have drained one big reservoir of virgin tim- 
ber after another. Seventv-five per cent of the lumber cut and 
fully 90 per cent of all high-grade timber products still come from 
virgin forests. 

The total yearly drain upon our forests is nearly 25 billion cubic 
feet, 22^ billion cut for use and 2^ billion destroyed by forest fires, 
insects, and tree diseases. This yearly drain is but partially replaced 
by new forest growth. We are using up the saw timber of softwood 
species over eight times as fast as it is being regrown, the softwood 
timber of all kinds nearly five times as fast as it is being regrown, 
and the remaining hardwood timber over three times as fast. The 
current cut of all timber varieties and products, including fuel wood 
and other minor products of the forest, is about four times the rate 
of replacement. In other words, 25 per cent of our present use of 
wood may be said to represent our forest interest. The other 75 per 
cent is a direct and unreplaced drain upon our forest capital. 

Foreign supplies of timber will prove a broken reed on which to 
lean after our own last reservoirs of virgin forest are exhausted. 
The present exports and imports of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts nearly balance. Our imports may be expected to increase some- 
what, particularly of print paper from Canada and of lumber in 
limited quantities from certain of the Canadian provinces and from 
Mexico. The hardwood forests of South America and the softwood 
forests of Siberia hold out problematical prospects of relief. The 
markets of the world are short of raw materials for paper and con- 
struction lumber. A survey of the principal wood-using countries 
shows that the accessible supply of timber, particularly of coniferous 
timber, is not adequate to meet the requirements of the twentieth 
century. The cost of transporting Asiatic or South American lum- 
ber to the United States, on top of prices at the source fixed by keen 
international competition, will be well-nigh prohibitive for ordinary 
construction or industrial purposes. In supplying the enormous 
consumption of wood in the United States, such sources will prove 
at best small driblets into an enormous bucket. 
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We must replace our present temporary and exhaustible source of 
timber not with one equally temporary and more uncertain on foreign 
soil but with a stable and self-sustaining supply at home. The means 
for doing so are at hand by utilizing the productive power of our 
forest land. 

On 470 million acres of forest land, the United States is now pro- 
ducing about 6 billion cubic feet of wood annually. This new growth 
is largely concentrated on the cut-over lands in better condition. 
Most of it represents haphazard natural growth with little or no 
human care beyond partial prevention of fire. If all our forest lands 
were protected from fire and the simplest measures of reforestation 
practiced, such as leaving a few seed trees in logging, the current 
growth of wood could probably be increased to 10 billion cubic feet 
annually now, and ultimately, when most of the remaining virgin 
forests have been cut, to as much as 14 billion cubic feet. This is 
obviously the first goal to attain; but it is only a half-way step. 
It will still leave us far short of a sustaining supply of timber. 

All the data obtainable on what our forest lands will produce, 
once their growing power is brought fully into play by intensive 
forest culture, go to show that an average yearly production of 58 
to 60 cubic feet per acre is attainable. This is comparable with the 
results secured in the well-lmanaged forests of Europe. Once that 
rate of growth is generally attained, and it is already exceeded in 
parts of the United States, we shall have an annual wood crop of 27 
billion cubic feet, or a little more than the present total drain upon 
our forests. It will take a long time to bring this about; but its ac- 
complishment, and only its accomplishment, will give the United 
States a sustaining supply of timber adequate to her requirements. 
(Fig. 6.) 

HOW FAR HAVE WE GOT IN TIMBER GROWING? 

The " second growth" timber thus far produced in the United 
States, for the most part, has been a wild-land crop, like huckle- 
berries. National habits in the use of land change slowly, and timber 
mining still goes on apace. Nevertheless we have made a fair start 
in forestry. 

Growing crops of wood like crops of wheat requires an owner who 
has a permanent interest in the land and its earning power. Twenty- 
one per cent of the 470 million acres of forest land in the United 
States is owned by the public — Nation, State, or municipality. Most 
of these public holdings, particularly the State and National for- 
ests, are dedicated to timber culture for all time. During the last 
decade public agencies have acquired land for this purpose at the 
rate of nearly 1 million acres a year. Thirty -two per cent of the 
total forest land area, or around 150 million acres, is in farm wood- 
lots, a form of private ownership that is relatively stable and, to a 
considerable degree, already ripe for forestry. The remaining 221 
million acres, or 47 per cent of the whole, is owned by lumbermen, 
paper makers, mining companies, railroads, and others whose inter- 
est in the land is wholly commercial and but few of whom have yet 
looked farther ahead than cutting the merchantable timber now 
standing. 
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27 BILLION CUBIC FEET 
GROWTH UNDER INTENSIVE FORESTRY 




FOREST DRAIN AND GROWTH 



Fig., 6. — The annual drain on our forests ia four times as great as the amount 
of wood grown by them each year, nearly twice as great as we could grow 
under crude forestry, and almost as great as what we can expect to grow 
under the most intensive methods on our present forest area of about 470 
million acres. 
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Pig. 7. -We still have around :{:{,5O0 forest fires annually, which sweep over iimr« 
than 7.000,000 acres. The country now expends $.'{,300,000 annually for sufemiard- 
ing the vast present and i>otentlal forest resources in private ownership ; but the 
job is still two-thirds undone. 
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Aside from the creation of public forests, the greatest gain thus 
far made in forest conservation has been through reducing the loss 
from fire. Forest fires have not only levied an enormous toll upon 
our commercial timber but have destroyed many millions of aeres 
of young tree growth and kept a large part of our forest land in 
barrenness. We still have around 33,500 forest fires annually, which 
sweep over more than 7,000,000 acres. (Fig. 7.) Fifty-four per- 
cent of the forest lands in the United States are now more or less 
adequately protected from fire. This ineludes 95 million aeres of 
Federal and State holdings, and about 1G0 million acres of private 
land. 

Of the 39 States which contain important forest areas, 27 have 
some form of organized protection. Including the Federal aid ex- 
tended for protecting the watersheds of navigable streams, the eoun- 
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Fig. 8. — About li million acres- have bpen planted to date while SI million acres of 
fire-swept and barren land that once tfrew timber remain to be planted. 



try now expends about £3,300,000 annually for safeguarding the 
vast present and potential forest resources in private ownership; 
but the job is still two-thirds undone. At least 150 million aeres of 
forest land, largely in the Southern States, is wholly without pro- 
tection. 

The protection of forests from fire, and no less from destructive 
insects and other pests, is clearly recognized as the first thing that 
must be done. It stands toward national reforestation as the clear- 
ing of land to agriculture or laying a foundation to the erection of a 
skyscraper. It is receiving tremendous impetus from both public 
and private sources, and fresh ground is gained every year. 

Tree planting thus far represents but a few drops into an immense 
bucket of denuded land on which every vestige and possibility of 
valuable tree growth have been destroyed. About li million acres 
have been planted to date as against 81 million acres of fire-swept 
and barren land that onee grew timber. (Fig. 8.) Thirty-six thou- 
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sand acres of planted land are being added to our productive forest 
resources yearly. On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
10,000,000 acres of forest land is cut over yearly. Though our 
area of denuded land were to be no further augmented, to reclaim 
81 million acres at the present rate would require 2,250 years. Sev- 
eral States, however, have made notable progress in planting their 
own holdings and in encouraging the planting of private land with 
young trees furnished at cost from State nurseries. A rapid exten- 
sion of tree planting is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times. 

For many years in the United States, timber growing as a de- 
liberate and organized use of land was limited very largely to public 
undertakings. Foreseeing future public necessities, the National 
Government and a few of the States set about to meet them by the 
conservative harvesting of timber on lands which they controlled 
and by growing new crops of wood with such scientific skill as they 
could muster. The menace of a timber famine was given added 
force by recognition of the imperative need of protecting our water- 
ways and irrigation and power developments at their mountain 
sources. Public forestry was launched, like most measures of gen- 
eral welf are, without weighing prospective returns against the cost ; 
but at the same time with entire faith in the economic soundness of 
the enterprise. 

Thus the 80 million acres of timbered and young-growth lands in 
the national forests were put under a scheme of management de- 
signed specifically to secure an unbroken yield of forest products 
and the complete reforestation of every cutting. When fully 
utilized, they will furnish perpetually from 6 to 8 billion board feet 
annually of saw timber, railway ties, pulpwood, and like products, 
or one-sixth or more of our present consumption of these materials. 
In like fashion some 7 million acres of State forests have been 
placed under forms of administration designed either to promote 
continuous growth or to preserve their existing timber. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR PRIVATE FORESTRY. 

Within the last 10 years or so, a new force has entered the lists 
as an ally of public foresight, wearing the green tree on its escutch- 
eon. It is none other than our old friend, " supply and demand," 
the commercial incentive to grow trees because tree growing pays. 
The depletion of our stocks of virgin timber has had a striking 
effect upon the value of forest gro\W:h, particularly since 1900. The 
main sources of lumber have become more and more distant from the 
large eastern markets. Rising costs of transportation have been 
reflected in higher and higher levels of retail lumber prices. And 
these in turn have as steadily enhanced the value of the timber which 
was still left or which has been regrown in the older lumbering 
regions. 

In practically no instance have the recognized commercial timbers 
in any eastern forest region increased in value less than 200 per cent 
during the last 20 years, and in many cases the enhancement has 
been much greater. Virgin yellow pine in the Gulf States has ad- 
vanced from an average value of not more than $1 per thousand 
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board feet in 1900 to an average of at least $9.50 in 1920. Second- 
growth yellow pine in Maryland, Virginia, and North. Carolina, cut 
when only 40 or 50 years old, brought $9 or $10 per thousand feet in 
1920 as compared with $3 in 1900. Spruce stumpage in Maine rose dur- 
ing the same period from $2.50 to $8.25 per thousand feet and sales 
as high as $12 have been reported. The rise in prices paid for hard- 
woods in Indiana, Ohio, and southern Michigan has been even more 
remarkable. Prior to the war from $16 to $18 per thousand feet 
was paid for tracts of white and red oak, basswood, elm, and ash, 
and the war and post-war values have been much greater. The 
second-growth white pine of central New England, often cut when 
but 30 or 40 years of age, was worth about $4 per thousand feet in 
1900 but now averages about $16 and has brought as high as $25 
per thousand. 

In. all of these regions, the much closer utilization of the standing 
timber brought about by higher values and more diversified markets 
has added greatly to the net returns from a forest crop. Cases are 
not rare where a 40-year crop of second-growth white pine in the 
Northeast represents to its owner, as it stands, a value of $300 or 
more per acre. The prevailing prices of both hardwoods and coni- 
fers in several forest regions of the United States, particularly of 
second growth, have already reached or passed the pre-war values 
obtained for the man-grown timber of France, Germany, and 
Sweden. 

In other words, the very process of timber depletion is, though 
slowly, working out its eventual cure. Region by region, it leads 
inevitably to higher price levels in favor of local forest growth. 
Region by region, it leads inevitably to a point where plan-wise 
timber growing becomes commercially feasible and is well-nigh com- 
pelled by purely economic forces. On the 79 per cent of our forest 
land in private ownership, the aggregate showing in real timber cul- 
ture is still small. A striking advance has been made in parts of the 
Northeast, where high timber values and opportunities for excep- 
tionally clean use of forest-grown materials have given impetus to 
the growing of timber crops. Probably one-sixth of the forest area 
of Massachusetts, and doubtless of other New England States, is 
under some systematic form of timber culture. The Northeast fur- 
nishes many examples of forest properties, large and small, which 
have long maintained an almost unbroken timber growth. 

Every year the economic pressure for growing wood becomes still 
more potent. Every year the acreage used for growing forest crops 
under more or less intensive methods is widening. It is slowly 
speading over New England and the Middle Atlantic States. It is 
creeping down the Atlantic seaboard. It is making gains on the 
" Gulf coast and in the Lake States. Even on the Pacific coast, where 
virgin timber is still plentiful and cheap, systematic timber growing 
is beginning at exceptionally favorable points like the redwood belt 
of California. 

But the people of the United States still have an immense task in 
front of them before a stable and self-sustaining supply of timber 
shall have been substituted for the temporary and exhaustible one 
from which our enormous appetite for wood has hitherto been satis- 
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fied. It would be folly to indulge in a narcotic dream that the whole 
problem will solve itself without active and aggresive public partici- 
pation. The most that can be said is that the ebb tide has turned. 
We have made a start. 

HOW CAN WE PUT TIMBER CROPS ON OUR IDLE LAND? 

For half a century the area of cut-over forest lands in the United 
States not devoted to agriculture has increased steadily. It now 
has reached nearly 200 million acres, which, for the most part, seems 
destined to produce timber or nothing. For its own social and 
economic welfare no State can afford to support vast areas of idle 
land. 

On the other hand, we can no more do .without timber than with- 
out wheat or steel. Even with a declining per capita consumption 
of wood and the free use of subsitute materials, the normal require- 
ments of the country with its demands for better housing in town 
and country, its expanding industries, and its rapidly increasing use 
of pulp and paper, will not be satisfied with much less than 22,500,- 
000,000 cubic feet which we now cut annually from our forests. 
Nor can we continue for very many years to draw 75 per cent of 
what we use from our timber bank account. The drafts will pres- 
ently be returned endorsed " No more funds." If we would have 
wood on anything approaching an adequate scale, we must grow it. 

The answer is simple enough. One stone will kill both birds. 
Growing trees will give our idle lands something to do and at the 
same time keep us out of timber bankruptcy. The best of it is that 
the answer is complete. The available land is ample. Putting the 
consumer's money into growing trees in his own State instead of 
transporting lumber from mills 2,000 to 3,000 miles away will create 
a permanent supply of timber without materially increasing the cost 
of forest products to the user, and without necessitating any perma- 
nent reduction in our consumption of wood. 

Yet it will not do to leave the whole matter to private initiative 
and the slow action of economic forces. Timber depletion will be 
followed by timber growing, but not quickly enough to provide con- 
tinously for our national needs. A very material temporary reduc- 
tion in our consumption of wood is inevitable because extensive tim- 
ber growing did not begin years ago. Long-standing national habits 
in the use of land and its resources change slowly. 

Public interest, indeed public necessity, must in time impose cer- 
tain obligations of stewardship upon the owner of forest land. The 
public has a right, if the right is reasonably and equitably exercised, 
to see to it that forest lands are kept at work, but at the same time 
must be ready to pay the price of reforestation as part of the cost 
of forest products. This, however, is not yet clearly seen by the 
American people. It will be the course of wisdom to concentrate 
public efforts immediately upon the things all are agreed can and 
should be done now. These are (1) to reduce the hazards and un- 
certainties in growing timber crops and thus give full play to the 
already powerful commercial incentives for reforestation; and (2) 
to extend public forest ownership, give ample public aid in tree 
planting, and provide nation-wide education in timber growing and 
economy in timber use. 
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THE FIRE PROBLEM. 

The greatest hazard to reforestation will disappear when fires 
are kept out of the woods. That alone would probably double the 
rate at which timber is grown in the United States. The gains 
which we have made thus far in preventing forest fires have been 
largely through the cooperation of the Federal Government with 
the States, and of these public agencies in turn with forest owners 
or groups of forest owners. The policy of national cooperation 
with the States in protecting the forested watersheds of navigable 
streams was launched by the Weeks law in 1911. Although the 
net participation of the Government in the cost of forest protec- 
tion has been meager, its cooperation has been instrumental in 
establishing forest patrols in 15 additional States and over a much 
greater area of timbered and cut-over land. One of the most 
obvious and necessary things to be done now is to extend this national 
policy of cooperation much more widely, until it reaches every one 
of the States which contain important areas of forest land, in a 
country- wide drive to outlaw the forest fire. 

Asiae from extending forest patrols and creating the machinery 
for quick and effective fire fighting, no small part of this drive must 
be directed to stamping out the hazard at its source. This requires 
State laws which will prevent the setting of fires by railroads and 
the deliberate or negligent burning of the woods, from whatever 
cause or motive. And it requires a sustained campaign of public 
education which will teach the every-day American, young and old, 
that a fire in the woods is on all fours with a fire in a grain field 
or a neighbor's barn. 

THE TAX PROBLEM. 

Another hazard often encountered in commercial timber growing 
is tha risk of accumulated taxes beyond what a crop which yields 
a harvest but one in 40 or 5.0 years can carry. Annual taxation of 
young forests is not unlike taxing a field of potatoes 20 to 30 times 
between seed time and harvest. Unless very moderate it may eat 
up much of the value of second-growth timber by the time it is 
ready for the ax. Many owners regard the present tax levies on 
forest land or their probable but uncertain rise in the future as 
closing the door to the business of timber growing. 

It is not to be expected that forest lands can he exempted from 
paying their fair share of public revenue; but an adjustment of the 
method of taxation to the long-time nature of forest crops is widely 
recognized as equitable and necessary. A number of States have 
enacted special laws for taxing forest lands, mostly based upon 
deferring the major part of the tax until timber is harvested. Their 
results are still inconclusive. The problem is not one which can be 
solved overnight. It requires study by State tax commissions and 
public forest agencies with a view to working out methods of tax- 
ing forest lands which will give reasonable encouragement and su- 
curity to commercial reforestation. This barrier, or handicap, to 
growing timber as one of the great staple crops of the United States 
must be removed. 
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MORE PUBLIC FORESTS NEEDED. 

While the progress of the United States as a timber-growing 
nation can be aided materially, in the long run, by giving nature 
free play through stopping forest fires and by giving commercial 
forces free play through a rational adjustment of forest taxation, 
there are other things that the American people should do. Our 
greatest progress in forestry up to the present time has been made 
through public forest ownership. It is significant that the forward 
nations of the world in forest conservation have almost uniformly 
found it necessary to create a core of publicly owned forests to give 
stability to their timber supply, to set the pace in technical forest 
management, and to demonstrate to their forest owners at large the 
ways and means of successful timber growing. Particularly has 
the production of timber of large size and high quality proven, in 
the main, to be a public task, which the private forest owner ordi- 
narily can not assume. The United States will be no exception to 
this general rule. We need more publicly owned forests. 

Twenty-one per cent of our forest area is owned to-day by the 
Nation itself and by various States. It is neither practicable nor 
necessary for public agencies to acquire a large part of the 370-odd 
million acres of forest land in private hands. But there is a clear 
need for extending public ownership, particularly of the kinds of 
forest land which will be the slowest to respond to commercial in- 
centives for timber culture and whose restoration to productive 
forests will be the most difficult. The vast areas of denuded land 
in the Lake States, in the southern pineries, and in the Alleghenies, 
the very regions where ample timber supplies in the future are 
critically needed by our largest centers of wood consumption, offer 
particularly urgent and fruitful opportunities for public acquisition. 

Since the Weeks law was passed in 1911, 2,142,000 acres have 
been bought or approved for purchase under its terms, on mountain- 
ous watersheds m the Eastern States. Much additional land re- 
mains to be acquired before the original program contemplated by 
this measure for the protection of navigable streams will be com- 
pleted. There are other areas where the establishment of national 
forests would be desirable, " key areas " where this form of public 
ownership would not only protect important watersheds and add 
directly to the volume of timber growth, but where they would 
break the ice and help in starting whole new regions in the paths 
of forest protection and timber culture. And the Weeks law policy 
might well be expanded to include Federal acquisitions in the big, 
black belts of denuded land where the protection of streams is rela- 
tively less important but the growing of timber is a matter of vital 
national concern. 

There is every reason, too, why States and municipalities should 
extend their ownership of forest land. Putting idle land at pro- 
ductive employment and building up local supplies of timber will 
well repay such investments of public funds in future prosperity. 
And every additional acre of green forest that is created adds to the 
opportunities for wholesome recreation available to their people. 
There is not a State in the Union which will not build more securely 
for its future by acquiring State forests or planting State forests and 
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then intelligently developing and conserving them for the varied forms 
of public service which they can render. It is particularly incumbent 
upon the great industrial States which contain enormous areas of 
denuded, idle, and depopulated land at the very doors of their cities 
and factories to take an aggressive part in restoring this land to 
solvency and to social and economic service. 

While public agencies are buying forest land, they should not 
overlook the opportunities and obligations at hand in the sane 
use of the land which they already own. There are still large areas 
of timbered and cut-over land in public ownership in whose man- 
agement or disposition timber growing has no part. American public 
opinion, once fully awakened to the double menace of idle land and 
depleted forests, will demand that the timbered portions of the still 
unreserved and unprotected national domain, the forest lands in 
State ownership still in process of distribution or destructive lum- 
bering, and the logged-off areas receded for tax claims be all placed 
under forms of administration in harmony with the nation-wide 
need for forest renewal. 

THE PUBLIC SHOULD HELP TREE PLANTING. 

Another direct and practical way to get more timber grown is 
through public aid in tree planting. On enormous areas of burnt- 
out woodland and abandoned farms, new forests of real value can 
only be started by hand. It takes from 700 to 1,500 seedlings to 
plant an acre. If appreciable progress is to be made in restocking 
the denuded lands whose forests nature can not restore, hundreds 
of millions of seedlings must be grown annually and made available 
to the landowners at low prices. The States which have undertaken 
to supply this need from State forest nurseries are unable to meet 
the present demand for planting material, and must enlarge their 
facilities. Additional States should equip themselves to aid their 
landowners in this telling and common sense fashion. We need a 
chain of public-forest nurseries, extending into every region and 
furnishing, at cost, the kinds of young trees needed to plant such of 
its lands as will not reforest themselves. Here is a fine opening for 
cooperation on the part of the National Government. 

EDUCATION AND RESEARCH NECESSARY. 

In a very important sense, the forest problem of the United States 
is primarily a problem of education. We must, as a people, grow 
out of old habits of mind and practice regarding timber and land 
that will grow timber. We must become a people skilled in the craft 
of producing wood as a staple crop, and in the art of using wood 
with intelligence and thrift. The facts necessary to guide and 
stimulate this evolution must be dug out and made common property. 
In the nature of the case, this must be done to a large degree by 
public agencies and its accomplishment should be an important aim 
of public policy. 

By reducing waste in the use of timber it is possible to save 1 cubic 
foot of wood out of every 3 that we now cut annually from our 
forests. This can be accomplished by research in the manufacture 
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and use of forest products and by the wide dissemination of its 
results among the sawmills, wood-using factories, paper plants, lum- 
ber yards, and everyday consumers of their wares. 

By scientific study of timber culture we can make our available 
forest land produce ultimately all the timber that we need, and at a 
cost that will still keep it within reach for generous and universal 
use. This can be accomplished by forest experiment stations in each 
of the great timber producing belts of the country, stations that will 
give the timber grower the same sort of technical and practical help 
that our agricultural experiment stations give the farmer. By show- 
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Fig. 9. — If forestry is made part and parcel of agricultural lore, or land sense, an 
enormous increase in the volume and value of the wood grown as a farm enterprise 
can undoubtedly be brought about. 



ing how to grow timber and the opportunities to grow timber profit- 
ably, we can hasten the day when all of our forest land will be 
productively employed and wood will become a staple crop. Take, 
for example, the 4 million farmers who own woodlots. If forestry 
is made part and parcel of our agricultural lore, or land sense, an 
enormous increase in the volume and value of the wood grown as a 
farm enterprise can undoubtedly be brought about in no great space 
of time. Here is a possible farm crop for which there will never be 
a glutted market. Extension work in farm forestry might well be 
made a special field for Federal and State cooperation; and it will 
reach nearly a third of all the forest land in the country. 
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THE NEED FOR ACTION URGENT. 

Idle land and costly lumber — these are not vague or illusory 
glimpses into the future. They are here. The United States is 
suffering from them to-day. It will suffer more acutely as time 
goes on. They present very tangible and concrete problems which 
the present generation of Americans must solve. Their solution is 
bound to be a long, hard pull. We may not all agree on every step 
that should be taken before it is complete. But that is small reason 
for delay or hesitation in getting at the obvious things that must 
be done now. 
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